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To SUBSCRIBERS, The pressure of the times, per- 
haps generally, and an expectation to be called 
upon by agents in certain i:istances, have caused a 
yery unusual and discouraging defalcation of our 
customary receipts; and matters have at length ar- 
rived at such an accumulated difficulty, as to ren- 
der it necessary thus to request all our friends and 
subscribers to make an examination into the little 
gilairs between them and us. It is extremely un- 
pleasant, at this period of our work, to believe it 
~iv. \lto make this common call jor relief—we 
ought now to have been above it, But it is hoped 
that those whom it concerns, will promptly attend 
ty it, and immediately make remittances by mail, 
at the cost and risk of the editor. A greater facility 
than is here suggested, he knows not how to offer 


| tosuch as are disposed to keep themselves square 


with him; .and, scattered as the subscribers are 
over the whole union, the only evidence of such 
disposition that can be generally accepted, will be 


} uremiltance of what may be owing to him. 


At the close of the present editorial year, (next 
month), it is desired that agents and collectors for 
this work will make a particular return of their 
proceedings, aad render an aceount of delinquents; 
in the mean time doing ail that they can to remit 
what is due to the establishment. 





C Excuance or parens, Some months ago, we over- 
hauled and razeed our exchange list considerably, 
but not so severely as we ought to have done, and 
tie names of many newspapers, valuable, perhaps, 
inthe respective neighborhoods in which they are 
printed, were stricken off, The list is stifi burthen- 
some and really oppressive, and it shall receive 
another and a more strict examination at the close 
of the present volume of the Reaisrer, which will 
end with August ensuing: it will be discontinued to 
every publisher whose promise to “pay the differ- 
ence” litas not been redeemed by cash or in the 
performance of good offices—in some cases more 
than the equivalent thereof. 

As applications for exchange are made several 
times in a week, it may be well to state the terms 
on which fellow-publishers may ebtain this paper, 
if desired by them: 

In general, it will be exchanged with any one 
who issues a publication of a like nominal value 
per annum: and with all who publish works of a 
less nominal value, the difference being paid in ad- 
vance, To some, the editor hereof pays that dif- 
ference—and if any, whose papers fre of a greater 
annual cost than his, who dp not receive money 
on account of the exchange, are pleased to strike 
the Reeisrzr from their lists, they will do so with- 
out affording a-shadow for offence. What we do 
to others we are quite willing should be done 
unto us, 

Some peculiar circunistance or location may in- 
duce us to make new exchanges, without a pay- 
ment of the difference—but persons proposing 
such an exchange, will take it for granted that it 


'$ not acceded to, unless our paper is immediately 


forwarded in return; and act accordingly. 


S oateeetiameneeanel 


Constitution oy New York. The editors of 


the “Albany Argus,” copying our paragraph re. { 


Vor, XXIE—— 2, 


)specting the inaccuracy of the constitution of this 
state, as inserted in the Register, observes—“We 
can explain to Mr. Niles, how this mistake in the 
New York city papers, happened. After the con- 
vention had decided on the various amendments 
and alterations, they proposed to have made in out 
constitution: a committee was appointed to incor- 
porate and consolidate into an amended constitution, 
all the sections and provisions of the old constitu. 
tion, which had not been altered or abolished by 


amendments which they had approved. 

“This committee made areport, which, after un- 
dergoing several amendments, was finally adopted: 
And we recollect that some of the New York pa- 
pers published this report, without the amendments, 
as the constitution which had been adopted by the 
convention.” gp We are indebted to the editors of 
the “Argus” from an official copy—for which act 
of politeness they will please to accept our thanks. 
We shall insert it at some convenient season. 





Tue census. We have solong deferred the pub- 
lication of the census of 1820, in detail by counties 
of the different states, because the return from 
Alubama was not completed. It is now stated that 
the census of that state has been perfected, and that 
it will be entitled to three members of the house of 
representatives, 

As, in 1816, we pretty well calculated what would 
be the population of most of the states in 1820, we 
have nearly expended this week in considering and 
locating the population of 1830—the result is 
shewn in the most labored table that we ever made, 
which, with some accompanying and explanatory 
remarks, is intended for our next publication. We 
have a hope that it will excite reflections of a very 
important character. It will surely amuse the cu- 
rious, and may instruct statesmen, by leading them 
to think on the power and progress of population 
in this republic. 

Norto and souTd. It is not a matter of any im- 
portance, as we know of, whether Mezico is in North 
or South America;—but as every body in the world, 
who thinks at all on the subject, admits that it be. 
longs as much to North America asthe United States 
do, we have oftentimes to wonder at the careless- 
ness of editors in sending this great empire across 
the line. Even the “National Intelligencer” speak- 
ing of boundaries, tells us it “is possible that colli- 
sions may arise between us and the governments of 
South America,” and refers to the province of Texas, 
which joins the state of Louisiana and territory 
of Arkansas, as containing the subject of probable 
dispute. We are.not in the habit of noting such er. 
rors, generally the effect of a running quill, for we 
have enough of them to account for of our own mak- 
ing—but this error is a common one, and misleads 
and distracts many, especially the youth—and it 
ought to be corrected. 

Saor is made, inany quantity, at Herculaneum, 
30 miles below St. Louis, Missouri, at about two 
cents above the price Of lead, which is five cents 
a pound, and of a quality so superior to the Eng. 





lish that it regularly commands acent more in the 





the convention, together with the alterations and” 
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pound in the New-Orleans market. At Herculane- 
um there are towers not made by the hands of man, 
but of perpendicular rock, from 100 to 300 feet 
high, on the margin of the Mississippi, from the 
top of which the melted lead is poured, and taken 
up in shot at the water’s edge, and conveyed in 
boats wheresoever it is wanted. 





Steam vessers. A great improvement in the ap- 
lication of steam for propelling vessels, is said to 
ave been exhibited in Scotland. It will enable 
them to be applied to canal or deep sea navigation, 
The moving power is eltogether confined within 
the two sides and stem and stern of the vessel. 
The danger to the paddles is thus obviated, the 
yessel has no unusual appearance, and may, ina 
few minutes, be converted into an ordinary sailing 
vessel. So says the account. 

. A steam carriage, to ply on a common road,*is 
building in London, It is to have the power of six 
horses. 


Uncommon taw-suir. A gentleman of Provi- 
dence, R. 1, being at New-York, gratuitously took 
charge of a package containing 11,000 dollars in 
gold, to convey it from one place to the other. It 
was stolen from the steam boat at New-York, and 
no tidings of it have been received since, The 
owners have brought an action against the grentic- 
man for the recovery of the money, pleading a 
want of care to preserve the property entrusted to 
him. _The cause has been tried at Providence, but 
tke jury could not agree on a verdict, and a new 
trial must be had. 





Connecticut. We have an account of the finan- 
cial concerns of this state for the year ending $Ist 
March 1822. ‘Fhe expenses amounted only to the 
sum of $55,284,09 viz. 

For salaries , . F 13,101 00 
Thelegisiature. ‘ . 414,007 94 
judiciary . ; ° 11,398 57 
Paupers ° d . »  §A4S7-3O 
Newgate prison ° ; 5,263 25 - 





Quarter master’s department 640 00 
Contingeacies . ‘ ° 5,716 03 
55,284 09 


The balance left in the treasury at the end of the 
year, was 18.290 78. The permanent funds of the 
state, (exclusive of the school fund), amount to 
404,968 dollars, about 100,000 of which in the U. S. 
fended debt, the rest in the stocks of the local 
banks. 

The very important constitutional matters 
urged in the able essay, or message, of governor 
Wolcott to the legislature of Connecticut, will 
command the attention of the reflecting. It is 
the first duty of a man,after paying reverence to 
his Creator, to provide for himself and his family, 
by honest industry and faithful application to busi- 
ness; but second to this, it is the duty of a repudli- 
ean to investigate and ascertain first principles, and 
apply them to practice, through his vote at the 


ee 


New-Hamesutre. From varicus returns recently 

laid before the legislature, we abstract the follow. 

ing summary statements: 

Militia—3 divisions, made up of 6 brigades and 

38 regiments—each having the requisite staff and 

field officers. There are 41 companies of cavalry, 

which, besides the commissioned and non-commis. 

sioned officers, have 1,450 privates: 38 companies 

of artillery, and, as above, 979 privates: 376 com. 

panies of infantry, having the full quantity of offi: 

cers and 21,124 privates: 8 companies of riflemen, 

properly officered, and 287 privates. -The return 

of arms shews 1,449 cavalry swords, 2,905 pistols, 

&c.—1,137 artillery swords, 28 pieces of cannon, 

brass 4 pounders—16,599 muskets, 83 rifles, and a 

variety of appurtenances, 

Banks—'There are ten of these institutions, which 

appear to be well.conditioned. Aggregate capital 
paid in $1,008,536; de. value of real estate 60,507; 
do. amount of debts due 1,469,322; do. of bills in 
circulation 558,389; do. amount of deposites 123,372; 
do. of specie on hand 220,094; do. bills of other 
banks 63,583. 

State prison, ‘Total amount of income arising 
from the labor of convicts for the year ending 3ist 
May 1822, was, $4,515 17; the total amount of ex. 
penditure 3,317 44; leaving a balance gained by 
the institution of $1,197 73. Itis expected that 
all the disbursements on account of this prison in 
the ensuing year, may be made cut of the’ proceeds 
thereof. : 


ie el 


Oure. Rufus Putnam, the first white man that 
settled in that section of our country which now 
forms the state of Ohio, is still living at Marietta, 
and regarded as the father of the state. He has 
lived to see the wilderness in which he located 
himself divided into three independent states, and 
one of these to contain, (as it does at this time), 
more than 600,000 freemen. If the good old gen. 
tleman shall live to the year 1830, he may expect 
to iind a population in those parts of nesrly a mil- 
lion and a half of busy, bustling, happy beings— 
though the soil, 59 years before, was only trodden 
by wild animals and untutored Indians, The pro- 
gress of population in Ohio is st.ll very great, and, 
the outlet to the ocean, via lake Erie and the New- 
York canal, will cause a wonderful diminution of 
the forest in the northern parts of the state; and, 
if the contemplated cross-cut to the river is effect: 
ed, as it no doubt will be, the people will havea 
choice of the markets of New-York and New-0Or- 
leans. Yet, lord Sheffield predicted that the west: 
ern parts of our country never would be commer 
cial. 

Consett, the notorious, now publishes the Lon- 
don Statesman. He has returned to his natural habit 
of abusing the United States and their people. He 
says that there is a great crowd of Americans in 
London, who are co-operating with the borough- 
mongers to prevent a reform of parliament—the 
motive assigned, is to force the emigration of Eng- 
lish farmers and Irish laborers! He gives his read- 
ers to expect a particular account of these things’ 


polis and the ‘nierest that he may acquire by his} The “Statesman” of the 29th April, contains the 
devotion to the public good. ‘These remarks are | following article:— 


ceneral. If the people will not think for them- 


“The American newspapers call lord Cochrane 


=eives, there are enough that will take snug offices | the patriotic pirate.” What they mean is, that 


: {a1 contracts and agree to save them the trouble 


? 
we “ — 


he does not suffer the Americans to aid, clandes- 


sin Russia, England and elsewhere. But it/tinely, the cause of his enemy, and to take away 


s< only tvraats that hate a thinking people—they afe | the Sooty to which he is entitled. That is what they 


» pride ot honest and honorable governments; 


mean. The congress has acted a very unfriendly 





sunshine of peace and thunderbolt of war, 


| part toward the South Americans from the outs¢! 
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not to say avery base part. The factis, they hate 
the idea of South America being free, indepen- 
dent and happy. And, as to American merchants 
and cruisers, What is there in any part of the known 
world that they would not make prize of if they 
could? What business have they to be poking 
their noses into besieged ports, and taking on board 
the treasure of the tyrants to preserve it for them 
against the revolutionists, though with a view, no 
doubt, to sain nothing byit? What business have they 
with this matter? What do the congress send armed 
ships for, except to aid, directly or indirectly, one 
side or ihe other? And, how comesit, that adi their 
commanders should have sympathized with the roy- 
alists? How comes it, that, in fact, they should, 
just like ou* commanders, have been manifestly 
sent tewaich, and, indeed, to menace and thwart lord 
Cochrane? ‘hisis odd enough in these republicans! 
These lovers of iéerty. One (one that did not know 
them) would have expected to see the Americans, 
in such a Case, fréend/y towards lord Cochrane, and 
not cooperating so cordially with “Ais majesty’s 
squadron!” Strange, that ¢iey should be as hos- 
tile to the South Americans, and even more hostile 
than the pretty fellows at Whitehall! But, does 
not this tell us how great evr interest is in support 

ing the South American independence, especiaily 
since the fate of the Fioridas? Does not this show, 
that our government has been uegiecting every 
slep necessary to '.+ taken in this case, for our se- 
curity and for our iaterest? It is parliamentary 
reform that our wise men plot and conirive agaiast, 
and not against rva/s and enemies. Lord Cochrane 
is really fishting the battle for England. It is very 
natural for Jonaruan to call him a “Pirate;” but, 
not sv natural in our ministerial papers to cheer the 
base calumny.” 





THe Late anniversary Of the independence of 
the United States, appéars to have been every 
where observed with undiminished zeal, It is pleas. 


spectacles, but he hears with difficulty--his mind 

is evidently in decay; it is the ruins, however, of 
superior intellect: far from being peurile, it still 
bears the impress of greatness, and a familiarity 
with the best ancient and modern authors. He 
dwells with peculiar interest on the scenes of the 
revolutionary war, and relates, with great preci- 

sion, many anecdotes of its prominent charac- 
ters. On being asked what caused such implicit 
faith to be put in the documents signed by him, he 
answered “it was well known that he had resolved, 

in despite of consequences, never to put his official 

signature to any account, for the accuracy of which 

he could not vouch asa manof honor;” and so well 
was this understood, that, when Mr. T. was adopt. 
ed by the Six Nations of Indians, they emphatically 

named him “the man of truth.” 


nner cman 


Greece, The following is a breef abstratt of the 
provisional constitution of the Greeks, promul- 
gated by the national congress, assembled at Argos, 
in January last: 


Chap.1. Of religion. Art. 1. The religion of 
the state is the orthodox religion of the Eastern 
[Greek] church. At the same time all religions 
are tolerated, and their ceremonies permitted to be 
freely exercised. 

Chap. 2, Publiclaw of the Greeks. Art. 2, All 
natives of Greece, possessing the christian religion, 
are Greeks, and enjoy all political rights, Art. 3. 
The Greeks are equal in the eye of the law, with- 
out distinction of rank or dignity. 4, Every stran- 
ger, established or residing in Greece, enjoys the 
same civil rights asthe Greeks. 5, A law on natu- 
ralization shall soon be published by the govern- 
ment. 6. All Greeks are eligible to any offiice— 
merit only determines the preference. 7, The pro- 
perty, honor, and security of every citizen are 
placed under the safeguard of the law. 8. Con- 
tributions for the expenses of the state are to be 


ing to rémark that we have hardly seen one set of| appointed according to the fortune of each person. 


toasts published, that did not express the warmest 
and the best feelings fur the people of the new 
southern. republics The “wicked practice,” too, 
of reading the declaration of independence, almost 
universally prevailed. 

At the celebration in Washington City, the fol- 
lowing volunteer toasts were given by the several 
secretaries: 

By the secretary of state-—-The American hemi- 


new world of matter fora new world of mind. 
By the secretary of the treasury.~-The federal and 
state governments—if in the exercise of their re. 
spective powers collisions arise, the wisdom of the 
nation will devise the means of restoring the most 
harmonious concert. 
By the secretary of war.—The cause in which 
Warren bied, atid Washington triumphed. 
By the secretary of the navy.—National industry, 


. encouraged by national policy—of extending equal 
protection to agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 


tures, 


—— ee 


Cxarirs THomrson. 


Albany, Jaly 2. A gentle. 
man of this city lately visited the venerable Charles 
Thompson, secretary of the continental congress 
in the revolutionary war, at his seat, twelve miles 
from Philadelphia, on the old Lancaster road. Mr. 
Thompson has reached the advanced age of ninety 
three, enjoys tolerable bodily health, and walks 
with apparent ease and pleasure to himself; his 


No impost.shall be demanded but by virtue of a 
law. 

Chap. 3. ormof government. Art. 9. The gos 
vernment is composed of two bodies; the legisla- 
tive senate, and the executive council. 10. The 
two bodies must concur in the enactment of laws. 
11. Either may reject the laws proposed by the 
other. The legislative senate is composed of mem- 
bers elected by the different provinces. 12. The 
number of senators is to be determined by the law 
of elections. 13. The law of elections, which shall 
be published by the government, must require that 
the representatives shall be Greeks, and that they 
be thirty yearsofage. 14, The deputies of all the 
free provinces and islands of Greece, are admit- 
ted as soon as their powers are acknowledged valid 
by the senate. 15. The senate appoints its presi- 
dent and vice president, annually, by a majority 
of votes; and 16, at the same time a first and second 
secretary, and under secretaries. 17, The senate 
isrenewed every year. 18. The executive council 
is composed of five members, chosen from the 
senate, and according to rules established by a spe- 
cial law concerning the formation of the council. 
19. ‘he council appoints, annually, its president 
and vice president, by a majority of votes. 20, It 
appoints cight ministers, viz. an arch chancellor of 
state, entrusted with foreign relations; ministers of 
the interior, of the finances, of justice, of war, of 
the marine, worship,.and of the police. 21. It ap. 
points also to all officers of the.government, 22, 





sight is so good as to enable him to read wifhont 


The fanctions of the serate continae bat for a year. 
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Chap. 4. Of the legislative senate. [The charter 
goes oe to Serene the powers and duties and 


forms of proceeding of the senate, &c.] 


xico. The following was the “oath of the em- 
Ps Augustin fYturbide] the first,”? before the 
supreme congress of Mexico. It prostrates every 
hope that we entertained of his republican princi: 
les, Itisfrom the Vera Cruz Gazette of May 30. 
I, Augustin, by Divine Providence, and by nomi- 
nation of the congress of the representatives of 
the nation, emperor of Mexico, swear, by God and 
the holy evangelists, that I will defend and preserve 
the Roman Catholic and apostolic religion, without 
permitting any other in the empire; that I will main- 
tain, and cause to be maintained, the constitution 
which the said congress will form, and meanwhile 
the Spanish constitution, in such matters as may be 
expedient; and, also, the laws, orders and decrees, 
already issued, or which may hereafter proceed 
from the said congress, baving in view at all times, 
the welfare of the nation; that I will not alienate, 
cede, or dismember any part of the empire; that I 
will not exact produce, money, or auglit else, with. 
out a decree of the congress; that [ will not take 
from any one his property; and especially that I will 
respect the political liberty of the natign, and the 
personal liberty of each individual; and if, to what 
Ihave sworn, or any part thereof, | may act contra 
rary, obedience shall not be due to me, and, in such, 
my acts shall be null and void. ‘Thus may God be 
my aid and my defence, and, if not, may he demand 
of me. 
Mexico, May 21, 1822, 





Craims UNDER THE SpantseH TREATY. From the 
Washington Gazette of July 2. The board of com- 
missioners under the late Spanish treaty adjourned 
to-day, after a laborious session of three weeks, 
until the second Tuesday in October next. 

We have gathered from a friend, in whom we 
have entire confidence, and whose opportunities of 
forming a correct opinion of the merits and inde- 
fatigable labors of the commissioners at their late 
session, a few facts, which, in justice to the board, 
we publish, as they have recently suffered some 
sharp attacks from different quarters of the union, 
penned probably on very partial information. 

The diligence, wariness and talent, of this forum, 
4s evinced by its decisions, many of which involve 
important principles of international law, and an 
accurate and rare knowledge of the local and mu- 
nicipal regulations of other countries, furnish a 
strong protection of the fund in favor of real losses 
against groundless and overcharging claims. At 
the present session, all cases which had been sus- 
pended for reconsideration and further argument, 
have been determined. Of these, the class of con- 
tracts between American citizens and the gevern- 
ment of Spain and her colonies, is of the largest 
amount. In deciding that the treaty was designed 
to embrace this. kind of claim, the board has not 
precluded itself from opening any settlement which 
may have been made with the agents of Spain since 
the date of the treaty, nor determining the legality 
and bona fides of the contract, as viewed in relation 
to the obligation of neutrals to belligerent nations, 
In union with this subject, it has also decided, that 
a foreign domiciliation of a native citizen, either 
at the time the claim arose or at the date of the 
treaty, incapacitates the claimant to participate in 
the fund. 

The license cases, so called, have been consider. 
ed, and the board adhered to its first determination, 
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holding that the seizures were not unlawful. «In 
some of these cases, however, where Spain had 
remitted the forfeitures and ordered a restora. 
tion of the property to the real American owners, 
the board remitted the claims, under the “th re. 
nunciation,” where such proceedings had taken 
place as brought them within its provisions. 

The prize cases gave rise to a most able, learned, 
and interesting discussion. A majority of the com- 
mittee was in favor of their reception, where an 
exclusive property in the prize could be asserted 
by individuals, but where such property vested in 
the United States in the first instance, they were 
rejected. 

Cases which had been proved before the com. 
missioners under the Louisiana treaty, but not fully 
compensated, although if they had not been so 
proved they would have been good claims, were 
rejected. 

Several other judgments were pronounced, af. 
fecting individual claims, 

The activity of American commerce, every where 
and at all times a victim of the wars and revole. 
tions which have distracted the last quarter of a 
century, has accumulated an immense amount of 
Claims before the board, and renders its duties 
extremely arduous. Notwithstanding the number 
of rejected cases, it is understood. the amount of 
claims which are received is about seventeen mil. 
lonsof dellars. The great disproportion between 
this sum and the fund appropriated by Spain has 
already excited an anxious vigilance and laudable 
jealousy in those who have the distribution of it, 
to guard against imposition. Such a disposition 
affords the highest assurance that none but genu- 
ine and well supported claims will be finally allow. 
ed. No one can well doubt, however, that the 
fund will fall far short of full indemnity for the 
losses of our citizens. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

Great Britain and Ireland, Cast iron rafters and 
roofs for houses are getting into use.- But a late 
London “Courier” gives us the following interest- 
ing account of an iron steam boat—“On ‘Thursday 
last, the public were much gratified and astonished, 
at the exhibition of an iron steam boat in the river 
Thames. A large party of distinguished naval off- 
cers and engineers, and servants, embarked at Par- 
liament Stairs, on board the Aaron, iron steam boat, 
which immediately got under weigh, and proceed- 
ed to Battersea bridge; she then descended te 
Blackfriars, and manevred for several hours be- 
tween the bridges in a very superior stile. This 
steam boat was built at the Horsler iron works, by 
Mr. Manby, and put together in Rotherhithe, She 
is the most complete peice of workmanship in the 
iron way that has ever been witnessed, and draws 
one foot water less than any steam boat that has 
ever been built. She is 106 feet long, and 17 broad, 
and is propelled by a 30 horse engine, and Oldham’s 
revolving ours, the most perfect piece of mechanism 
that has yet been adopted in steam boats. The 
great advantage of these oars is their enteringjand 
leaving the water edge ways, by which means no 
power is lost, and they are particularly useful in 
rivers, with narrow bridges, as they occupy little 
more than half the breadth of the common wheel. 
We have no doubt but the iron boats will be gene- 
rally adopted, particularly where a small draft of 
water is necessary. Another advantage they have 
over steam boats in general, is their perfect safety 
from fire, and uncommon steadiness under the en- 
gine. ‘This boat will leave London in a few days fo! 
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Paris, the first instance of a direct communication 
between the capitals of France and England.” 
Cuba. The following is an extract of a letter 


's froma gentleman in Matanzas, to his friends in Phi- 
> lade!lphia. 3 * 
n “The spirit of revolution continues to evince 
itself throughout: our tranquility has been some- 
1, what disturbed in this city by factions of designing 
\- men; andin our capital, Puerto Principe, the sword 
n is already unsheathed, and, per last accounts, the 
3 people had literally exterminated the regular troops 
in quartered there.” ", 
, Monte Video, it appears as if the Portuguese 
considered this place and its adjacent territory, as 
‘ attached to the “kingdom of the Brazils’”—and, en 
y this ground, they will stop the whole of the carry- 
we ing trade between them, except under the Portu- 
7 guese flag. Ks 
nf. Colombia. Gen. Paez has summoned Porto Cavel 
lo to capitulate, but received an absolute and pom- 
re pous refusal from general La Torre, the royal chief. 
lu. The force of the patriots is insufficient to blockade 
Pg this port; and a Spanish frigate on the coast ap- 
of pears to enter and leave it at the discretion of her 
ies commander—so supplies may be ‘easily obtained: 
yer still its surrender was confidently calculated upon 
of as being close at hand, and a letter from Laguira, 
nil. dated June 25, says—*I'wo vessels were brought 
eh in here yesterday, having Spanish passengers on 
has beard, who were endeavoring to escape from Porto 
ble Cavello to Curacoa. They represent the place as 
‘it, incapable of holding out much longer. The mar- 
ion kets are very dull here at present.” 
nu- Mr. Zea, the minister of Colombia at Paris, has 
rw: nerociated a loan with the London bankers for two 
the millions of pounds sterling. The present debt of 
the the republic, exclusive of this loan, is. said not to 
exceed helf a million. 
Bolivar, after one of the hardest battles ever 
fought in this quarter of the world, has totally re- 
end iuced the royal force in Quito and Tumbez. He 
late was opposed by an able and gallant officer called 
eat: Murgeon, who fell at the head of his troops, in a 
dav charge made on the patriot army. This news is 
ned, oficial. It isreported, that, in consequence of this 
her event, and the want of a hope to maintain himself 
offi- much longer, Moraies had shot himself... But this is 
Par. not probable. 
oat, The inhabitants of Old Providence have united 
very themselves to the republic of Colombia, and hoist- 
ts ed its flag. Their squadron, of nine sail, under 
bee [ee ©oM. Aury, was about to proceed to Laguira. 
The Porto Rico privateers are capturing many 





his 


American vessels from the Colombian ports. 


Chili, Itis said that lord Cochrane has sailed in 
pursuit of some Spanish frigates that were captur. 
ing many Chilian vessels. Later accounts positive- 
ly state, that he captured the frigate Venganza and 
corvette Alexander, off Guayaquil. : 

The government of this country appears to par 
take very little of the character of a republican 
ene,even yet. It is military and despotic. 















A Tale of Terror. 

New-Orteans, June 11, 

Fixtract from the log-book of the brig Aurilla, of N. 

York, captain Wing Howland, bound from Balti- 
more to New-Orleans. 

On the 15th May, finding the current in the 

s Gulf too strong, it was thought best to cross the 

Salt Key bank; when about half over the bank, 

| *¥9 schooners hove in sight, which, at first view, 














were of a suspicious appearance. Immediately 


ordered all the negroes upon deck, thivking to ~~ a 


frighten them off if they were pirates. They tack- 
ed and stood from us—the one astern hoisting a pri- 
vate signal, they soon after closed and bore down 
upon us—they brought us to with a shot, and fired 
into us after we had hove to; several grape shot 
passed over us, and others through our sails—we 
struck our colors, and all went below. They board- 
ed us and filled away for Salt Key, then in sight. - 
At 12, brought us to anchor in 24 fathoms water, 
under the island. On boarding us, they drove every 
person below except the captain, and put on the 
skylight and hatches. 16th, the captatn an his 
papers having been examined on deck, some of the 
pirates entered the cabin, where the mate and pas- 
sengers were confined; they interrogated us ag te 
the cargo and destination of the vessel, behaved po- 
litely, encouraged us not to feel alarmed, as they 
intended us no injury. The captain was then order- 
ed into the cabin, after which the whole company 
were taken individually upon deck, and required 
to confess if there was money on board, and there 
being none, negative answers were of course given. 
Having procecded through the examination of 
the whole, threatening, at the same time, if-they 
found any money, our lives should pay the forfeit, 
they again ordered us, with the crew, into the 
cabin, threw a blanket over the companion way, 
and placed a guard over us—the slaves were in the 
meanwhile kept in the hold, a guard posted over 
them. After the lapse of a quarter of an hour, 
during which the pirates were making preparations 
to torture us into a confession that we had money 
on board, we were again summoned upon deck, 
beginning with the sailors, then the captain, mate 
and passengers. (The passengers were called in 
the following order, viz- Stephen W. Wikoff, cap. 
tain John Campbell, Wm. Inskeep, Chas. A. War- 
field, Wm Campbell.) Those who remained be- 
hind in the cabin, from the sound of arms, the ago- 
nizing groans and the prayers of their fellow pas- 
sengers who went before them, and from the ter- 
mination of their woful sufferings by the report of 
pistols, were convinced they were to suffer a cruel 
death. So regular and systematic were the ar- 
rangements, and so well calculated to inspire ter- 
ror and to fill the breasts of all with the most dread- 
ful apprehensions, that every man marched upon 
the deck expecting to meet inevitable death. We 
were all in succession ordered upon the deck and 
made to run the gauntlet through fifteen or twenty 
most ferocious and barbarous monsters disguised. 
in the shape of human beings, from the cahin to 
the windlass, being beaten most cruelly and unmer- 
cifully with swords and pistels, until death would 
have been a welcome visitor. We were then or- 
dered to sit upon the windlass, with our backs 
turned to them, there to be shot—they put the pis- 
tols to our heads and fired them—it is impossible 
to describe our feelings, when, after the report of 
the pistols, we found ourselves still alive. This was 
the system of terror they adopted to compel us 
into a disclosure of our hidden riches, as they ima- 
gined. We were immediately, as we were succes- 
sively despatched, ordered into the forecastle, 
there to await their further vengeance. Language 
fails to convey an adequate conception of our aste. 
nishment and agreeable surprise when we beheld 
our fellow passengers, who we believed were sacri- 
ficed to Spanish cupidity and sunk into their watery 
graves, still breathing the breath of life, but whose 
countenances still communicated the cruel appre. 
hension that harassed their minds, In this place 
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we remained ruminating upon our situations, and 


anticipating the most horrid consequences of Spa- 


nish barbarity. (It is worthwhile to mention, that, 
when we were brought to the windlass, we found 
it bloody, those hellaounds of war having, in order 
to convince us of the murder of our fellow passen- 
gers, killed a duck and sprinkled its blood on and 
about the windlass.) A sailor, who had secreted 
himself, being discovered, was barbarously beaten; 
the poor fellow believing that we were all dead, in 
order to obtain some cessation of his tortures, told 
the pirates that he Knew Mr. Wikoff had a box of 
money in the hold; to get at this box they cut the 
cabin floor away and broke a few of the lockers, but 
their search wag in vain, for there was no money; 
they then re-commenced to mal-treat the sailor, who 
persisted in declaring that he knew there was a 
Sox of mopey cn board; not being able to find it, 
they beat the sailor mostcruelly. Mr. Wikoff was 
then ordered on deck—as he was ascending a ruf. 
fian stabbed him in the thigh with a stiletto—being 
on deck, he was again barbarously treated, being 
stabbed in several places and beaten with swords 
and pistols—in vain he declared he had no more 
money—in vain he declared his ignorance of there 
being any on board; to cap the climax of human 
suffering, they put a rope around his neck and 
hoisted him up to the yard arm, then dropped him 
almost lifeless into the chains, then struck him with 
swords, calling out for money; but he was too far 
gone to answer—they again hauled bim up to the 
yard arm, and when he was apparently dead, they 
dropped him into the water, then drew him up and 
threw him into the long boat, which was alongside 


the brig— when he was able to move, they drew. 


him on deck, and beat him back into the forecastle. 
At the sight of him, bleeding profusely from seve- 
ral wounds, weakened from the loss of blood, and 
almost drowned, we all again were certain of un- 
dergoing the same cruel treatment. In this horrid 
state of suspense we were suffered to remain for 
hours. Being disappointed in the object of their 
pursuit, they commenced to plunder the brig of 
every thing that was valuable—the captain of all 
the brig’s papers, and his desk with all his private 
papers, and the passengers of all their valuable 
papers, and trunks, with all their contents; they 
robbed us of all our clothing, watches, breast pins, 
and, in fact of every thing except what we had on 
our backs. About the same time that they brought 
the Aurilla to anchor, they brought the brig Hi- 
ram, of Newport, captain Weeks, and, as near as 
we could ascertain, the captain and his crew suffer- 
exisevetely. About five hours after they had cap- 
tured us, ihey saw three sail crossing the bank— 
they ordered the eaptain to remain until morning 
for further orders, and that if he attempted to vio- 
late his orders, all hands should be murdered and 
the brig set on fire; then made sail in chase of the 
three vessels, succeeded in capturing two of them, 
and then returned to the anchorage near us. About 
8 o’clock, P. M. they came on board of us again, 
ransacked the brig and took away every thing they 
could find, even of of the most trifling considera- 
tion. At this time commenced scenes of brutal 
outrage and shocking immorality, which it is pain- 
fulto record. With their stilettos in their hands 
they ravished the defenceless negro women in the 
face of every person onboard! Several of the wo- 
men who resisted the gratification of their beastly 
appetites, were forced by menaces to yield their 
bodies up to the most shocking indulgences. They 
returned to their-vessels. During the night, dif- 
ferent parties came on board and committed the 


—— ae 


same abominabie excesses on the bodies of the 
women. ea 

At day light, a large party came on board and 
made a thorough search throughthe brig—not the 
least thing or place was left unsearched. At this 
time they left us scarcely any thing on board-—~a 
short allowance of provisions, and a few large boxes 
of furniture which they were unable to take away, 
They took also our colors, a new hawser and the. 
brig robbed of every thing. If is impossible to con- 
jecture what would have been our lot had they not 
have captured'so many vessels about the same time. 
About 10, A. M. they ordered the captain te cut his 
cable, and be off immediately; the order was no 
sooner given than executed. A short time after the 
cable was cut, and as we were making szil, we saw 
a boat, with a number of the pirates on board, ap, 
proaching us—we experienced the most terrible 
apprehensions of a speedy death. For some minutes 
| we remained in the agony of suspense, until they 
boarded us and demanded of the captain, in Spa- 
nish, his carpenter; but there being no carpenter On 
board, or attached to the vessel, the captain an- 
swered that there was nocarperter on board. How. 
ever, they still persisted that there was one, and 
that if he was not delivered up immediately, they 
would murder all of us instantly. The ruffians fell 
to beating the captain, then the mate most unmer. 
cifully. Inthe mean time, some person said that 
}an old negro man by the name of Simon, was the 
carpenter: they fellio beating him, drove him into 
the boat and took him off. They left us about halt 
after ten in the morning—all hands employed in 
repairing our rigging and stowing away what little 
cargo they could not take away; the boxes, barrels 
and packages nearly all broken open, some of 
which were robbed of part of their contents, ang 
others torn to pieces. As to the quantity robbed, 
} we have not been able to ascertain. 
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The Vice President. 

We have already mentioned, (says the National 
Advocate), that an able report of the Jate trial of 
| the United States against Daniel D. Tompkins, 

had been published, and merits, from its interest, 
a general circulation. The following eloquent ex- 
tract from the speech of Mr. Tompkins will be read 
with pleasure, and will convey a faint idea of his 
services and sacrifices at the most gloomy periods 
of our late war. 

“Tell me not, gentlemen, tell me not, I beseech 
you, when it was in my power, and the money was 
in my hand, that then I shouid have deducted my 
just dues; that then I should have exacted and taken 
my pound of flesh; from whom?—a poor, emaciated, 
distracted country, which I at least loved,and which 
was already reduced to mere skin and bones, If, 
at that time, I did not deal with my country as with 
a sharper, who, when his disasters were ended and 
his misfortunes over, would recoil upon his bene- 
factorand stab him to the heart—if, when its destiny 
was in my palm, the whetted knife in my hand, and 
the hapless debtor laid prostrate at my feet, i did 
not, like others, carve out my pound of flesh—re- 
proach me not with it, If this.even were a grievous 
fault, haye I not, gentlemen, grievously answered it? 
But it was nofault. Had I done this, there would 
have been a deficiency of twoorthree hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The cadets of your nation would have 
been left to freeze and hunger in the Highlands; the 
manufactory of arms at Springfield, which wasalrea- 
dy at a stand, and on the eve of mutiny, must have 





been broken up; the gallant army of Niagara, tha 
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itad so freely devoted its blood for you the. preced. 
ing campaign, would have been disbanded by star. 
vation; and upwards of twenty thousand men in 
arms, irritated and insulted by the violated faith of 
your corporate authorities, and determined net to 
leave the city unrewarded while there was money 
in the vaults of your banks, would have been Ict 
loose upon this piace. 1 sbudder when the proba. 
ble consequences are revived in my recollection. 
Litule did [ think, (how could any generous mind 
anticipate?) that, when the wounds of a bleeding 
country were healed, when it was replaced upon 
its feet, its constitution invigorated, ‘its health re- 


stored—when its honor and fame abroad, and its | 


prosperity at home were exalted, when its finances 
were replenished and its coffers full, when it was 
revelling in green pastures, and indulging in the 
refreshing shades of the rich valteys; that I, who 
had regarded myself as oue of its watchful and 
faithful attendant physicians in its adversity, should 
be singled out as the victim of i/s persecution: that 
IT alone, with my family, should be outlawed from 
its justice, and be banished and driven from its 
society, to roam and mourn and starve upon the 
barren bleak mountains of despair! I did not so 
anticipate; and I thank my God I could not. The 
topic, however, is unwelcome, and I dismiss it. 
«Gentlemen: Iam no orator; but, as you ali have 
witnessed on this occasion, (and most of you, some 
of you I may certainly say, do know from long ac- 
quaintance and experience), a plain matter of-fact 
man, that sfeak and act right on what I know, feel, 
and am able to prove. But had my lips ever been 
touched by a live coal from Minerva’s altar, or had 
there been given to my tongue that force and felicity 
of utterance which Providence denies to ali but a 
chosen few; and would my wounded and insulted 
feelings sustain me through the sad recital, without 
melting me to tears, or suffocating me with indigna- 
tion, I could recount a long ten years’ series of 
fears, artxicties, perplexities, sorrows, sicknesses, 
blighted prospects, and wounded feelings, inflicted 
by these accumulated and protracted wrongs, on 
an affectionate (and I hope [ may be permitted to 
add an amiable) family, as well as myself, that 
would harrow up your souls---would give a tongue 
to every pang we have suffered—and make the 
very stones rise up and cry aloud for justice! I 
forbear as well because I am inadequate to the 
task, as because I assured you in the opening that 
i would not assail your passiens, or ask your sym 


pathy or compassion; both of which I scorn. 1! 


seek merely that piain, rational, and simple justice, 
which the plaintiff in this cause promptly and Yo- 
luntarily meted out to all others; and that I demand 
asa right. 

“Before I sit down, let me caution you upon one 
subject. When public calumnies are propagated, 
and the individual slandered is silent and resigned, 
itis but too common for the public mind to be gene. 
rally and unfavorably impressed, and it is difficult 
for jurors to divest themselves of feelings which 
these impressions have made. Permit me, there- 
fore, gentlemen, to caution you against these im- 
pressions. If, influenced by them, you should final- 
lydo me injustice, you will inflict but little addition- 
al pain upon me or my family; we have already suf- 
fered all that the utmost stretch of human patience 
and kindness canendure. But beware, gentlemen, 
lest, influenced by considerations of this nature, or 
by political or personal feelings, to which my vari- 
ous public situations may have exposed me, you do 
not placé beneath your own couch a thorn; which, 
though if may not bud or blossom, or disquiet your 


. 











peace, for a moment, an hour, a day, a month, a year, 
or even for a season, vet let me be the faithful herald 
to proclaim to you now, that it may become a most 
unwelcome tormentor of a dying pillow.” 








Northern Boundary. 
DkPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 3, 1822, 

The following is a copy of the réport and deci- 
sion of the commissioners of the United States 
and of Great Britain, appointed by virtue of the 
sixth article of the treaty of Ghent: : 

“The undersigned, commissiorers, appointed, 
sworn, and authorized, in virtue of the 6th article 
of the treaty of peace and amity between his Bri- 
tannic majesty and the United States of America, 
concluded at Ghent, on the 24th of December, 
1814, impartially to examine, and, by a report or 
declaration, under their hands and seals, to desig. 
nate “that portion of the boundary of the United 
States from the point where the 45th degree of 
north latitude strikes the river Iroquois, or Cata- 
ragui, along the middle of said river into Lake 
Ontario, through the middle of said lake until it 
strikes the communication, by water, between that 
lake and lake Erie; thence, along the middlé of 
said communication, into lake Erie, through the 
middie of said lake, until it arrives at the water 
communication into lake Huron; thence, through 
the middle of said water communication, into lake 
Huron; thence, through the middle of said Igke, to 
the water communication between that lake and 
lake Superior;” and to “decide to which of the 
two contracting parties the several islands, lying 
within the said rivers, lakes, and water communica- 
tions, do respectively belong, in conformity with 
the true intent of the treaty of 1783;” do decide 
and declare, that the following described line, 
(which is more clearly indicated in a series of 
maps accompanying this report, exhibiting correct 
surveys and delineations of all the rivers, lakes, 
water communications, and islands, embraced by 
the 6th article of the treaty of Ghent, by a black 
line, shaded on the British side with red, and on 
the American side with blue; each sheet of which 
series of mans is indentified by a certificate, sub- 
scribed by the commissioners, and by two princi- 


;pal surveyors employed by them), is. the true 


boundary intended by the two before mentioned 


| treaties; that is to say, 


Begining at a stone monumemt, erected by An. 
drew Ellicott, esquire, in the year 1817, on the 
south bank, or shore of the said river Lroquois, or 
Cataragui, (now called the St. Lawrence), which 
monument bears south 74 deg. 45 min. west, and is 
eighteen hundred and forty yards distant from the 
stone church in the Indian village of St. Regis, 
and indicates the point at which the 45th parallel 
of north latitude strikes the said river; thence, run- 
ning north 35 deg. 45 sec. west, into the river, on a 
line at right angles with the southern shore, to a 
point one hundred yards south of the opposite isl- 
and, called Cornwall island; thence, turning west- 
terly, and passing around the southern and west- 
ern sides of said island, keeping one hundred 
yards distant therefrom, and following the curva- 
tures of its shores, to a point opposite to the north- 
west corner, or angle, of said island; thence, to and 
along the middle of the main river, until it ap. 
proaches the eastern extremity of Barnhart’s is. 
land, thence, northerly, along the channel which 
divides the last mentioned island from the Canada 
shore, keeping one hundred yards distant from the 
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sland, until it approaches Sheik’s island; thence, 
along the middie of the strait whith divides Barn- 
hart’s and Sheik’s Islands, to the channel called the 
Long Sault, which separates the two last mention. 
ed. islands from the Lower Long Sault island; 
thence, westerly, (crossing the centre of the last 
mentioned channel) until it approaches within one 
hundred yards of the north shore of the Lower 
Sault island, thence up.the north branch of the 
river, keeping to the north of, and near, the Low- 
er Sault island and also north of, and near, the Up-| 

r Sault (sometimes called Baxter's) island, and 
south of the two small islands, marked on the map 
A and B, to the western extremity of the Upper 
Sault, or Baxter’s island; thence, passing between 
the two islands called the Cats, to the middle of 
the river above; thence, along the middle of the 
river, keeping to the north of the smail islands 
marked € and D; and north.also.of Chrystler’s is. 
Jand, and of the small island next above it, marked 
E, until it approaches the northeast angle of Goose 
Neck island; thence, along the passage which di- 
vides the last mentioned island from the Canada 
shore, keeping 100 yards from the island, to the 


" upper end of the same; thence, south of, and near, 


the two small islands called the Nut Islands; thence, 
north of, and near, the island marked F, anc also 
of the island called Dry or Smuggler’s island; 
thence, passing between the islands marked G and 
H, to the north of the island called Isle au: Rapid 
Platt; thence, along the north side of the last men- 
tioned island, keeping one hundred yards frum the 
shore to the upper end thereof; thence, along the 
middle of the river, keeping to the south of, and 
néar, the islands called Cousson (or Tussin) and 
Presque Isle; thence, up theriver, keeping north 
of, and near, the several Gallop Isles, numbered on 
the map 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, and also of 
Tick Tibbet’s, and Chimney islands; and south of, 
and near, the Gallop isles, numbered 11, 12, and 
13, and also of Duck, Drummond, and Sheep is- 
lands; thence, along the middle of the river, pas- 
sing north of island No. 14, south of 15 and 16, 
north of 17; south of 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 24, 25, 
and 28, and north of 26 and 27; thence, along the 
middle of the river, north of Gull island and of 
the islands No. 29, 52, 33, 34, 35, Bluff island, and 
No. 39, 44, and 45, and to the south of No. 50, 31, 
36, Grenadier island, and No. 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 
46, 47, and 48, until it approaches the east end of 
Well’s island; thence, to the north of Well’s island, 
and along the strait which divides it from Rowe’s 
island, keeping to the north of the small islands 
No. 51, 52, 54, 58, 59, and 61, and to the south of 
the small islands numbered and marked 49, 50, 53, 
55, 57, 60, and X, untilit approaches the northeast 

oint of Grindstone island; thence, to the north 
of Grindstone island, and keeping to the north also 
of the small is!ands No. 63, 65, 67, 68, 70, 72, 73, 
74,75, 76, 77, and 78, and to the south of Ne. 62, 
64, 66, 69, and 71, until it approaches the southern 

oint.of Hickory island; thence, passing to the south 
of Hickory island, and of the two small islands 
lying. near its southern extremity, numbered 79 
and 80; thence, to the south of Grahd or Long Is- 
land, keeping near its southern shore, and passing 
the north of Carlton Island, until it arrives opposite 
to the south western point of said Grand Island, 
in Lake Ontario; thence, passing to the north of 
Grenadier, Fox, Stony, and the Gallop Islands in 
Lake Ontario, and to the south of, and near, the is- 
lands called the Ducks, to the middle of the suid 
lake; thence westerly along the middle of said lake 
ton point opposite the mouth of the Niagara river; 
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thence, to and up the middle of the said river, tothe 
Great Falls; thence up the falls, through the point 
of the Horse Shoe, keeping to the west of Tris or 
Goat Island, and of the group of small islands at its 
head, and following the bends of the river so as to 
enter the strait between Navy and Grand Islands; 
thence, along the middle of said strait, to the 
head of Navy {sland; thence, to the west and south 
of, and near to, Grand and Beaver Islands, and to 
the west of Strawberry, Squaw, and Bird Islands, 
to lake Erie; thence southerly and westerly, along 
the middle of lake Erie, in a direction to enter the 
passage immediately south of Middle island, being 
one of the easternmost of the group of islands lying 
in the western part of said lake; thence, along the 
said passage proceeding to the north of Cunning. 
ham’s Island, of the three Bass Islands, and of the 
Western Sister, and to the south of the islands cal- 
led the Hen and Chickens, and of Eastern and Mid- 
die Sisters; thence, to the middle of the mouth of 
the Detroit river, in a direction to enter the chan- 
nel which divides Bois-blanc and Sugar Islands; 
thence up the said channel to the west of Bois-blanc 
Island, and to the east of Sugar, Fox, and Stony Is- 
lands, until it approac‘ies Fighting, or Great Tur- 
key Island; thence, along the western side and near 
the shore of said last mentioned island, to the mid- 
die of the river above the same, thence, along the 


middle of said river, keeping to the south-east of, 


and near, Hog Island, and to the north-west of, and 
near, the island called Isle a la Peche, to Lake St. 
Clair; thence, through the middle of said lake, in a 
direction to enter that mouth or channel of the river 
St. Clair which is usually denominated the Old Ship 
Channel; thence, along the middle of said channel, 
between Squirrel Island on the south-east, and 
Herson’s Island on the nothwest, to the upper end 
of the last mentioned island, whjch is nearly oppo- 
site to point au Chenes, on the American shore; 
thence, along the middle of the river St. Clair, keep- 
ing to the west of, and near, the islands called Belle 
Revieve Isle, and isle aux Cerfs, to lake Huron; 
thence through the middle of lake Huron in a 
direction to enter the strait or passage between 
Drummond’s island on the west, and the little Wani- 
ton Island on the east; thence, through the middle 
of the passage which divides the two last mention- 
ed islands; thence, turning northerly and westward- 
ly, around the eastern and northern shores of Drum- 
mond’s Island, and proceeding in a direction to en- 
ter the passage between the island of St. Joseph’s 
and the American shore, passing to the north of the 
intermediate islands No. 61, 11, 10, 12, 9, 6, 4, and 
2, and to the south of those, numbered 15, 13, 5, 
and 1, 

Thence, up the said last mentioned passage, keep- 
ing near to the island of St. Joseph’s, and passing 
to the north and east of Isle a la Crosse, and of the 
smail islands numbered 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, and 
to the south and west of those numbered 21, 22, and 
23, until it strikes a line (drawn on the map with 
black ink and shaded on one side of tlie point of in- 
tersection witli blue and on the other side with red) 
passing across the river at the head of St. Joseph’s 
fsland, and at the foot of the Neebish Rapids, which 
line denotes the termination of the boundary di- 
rected to be run by the 6th article of the treaty of 
Ghent. 

And the said commissioners do further decide and 
declare, that all the islands lying in the rivers, lakes, 
and water communications, between the before de- 
scribed boundary line and the adjacent shores of 
Upper Canada do, and each of them does, belong 
to his Britannic majesty, and that all the islands ly- 
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ing in the rivers, lakes, and water communications, 
between the said boundary line andthe adjacent 
shores of the United States, or theirterritories, do, 
and each of them does; belong to the United States 
of America, in conformity with the true intent of the 
second article of the said treaty of 1783, and of the 
6th article of the treaty of Ghent. i 

In faith whereof, we, the commissioners aforesaid, 
have signed this declaration, and thereunto affixed 
our seals, : 

Done in quadruplicate, at Utica, in the state of 
New York, in the United States of America, this 
eighteenth day of June, in the year of our Lord one 
‘thousand eight and twenty-two. 

PETER B. PORTER, [t. 8.} 
ANTH. BARCLAY, - [t.s.]” 
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Legislature of Connecticut. 
GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 

Gentlemen of the senate, and 
Gentlemen of the house of representatives. 

The revolution of another year, has renewed the 
period devoted to mutual consultations for the pub- 
lic good; and I am happy to inform you, that con- 
cord, health and industry are generally prevailing, 
accompanied with their invariable concomitants, 
prosperity and competence. Under God, we owe 
these blessings to our mild and uniform institutions, 
and they demand returns of pious gratitutde, with 
firm and enlightened efforts, to defend, improve 
and transmit them to our posterity. 

The recent revision of the statutes of this state, 
has brought us to the commencement of a new and 
interesting zra. We now seeconcentred, in asin- 
gle volume, the results of the wise legislation of 
two centuries, embracing the municipal regula- 
tions which govern the conduct of.a civilized com- 
munity, where agriculture, commerce, arts and sci- 
ence have attained that proficiency, which is most 
favorable to the development and maturity of each. 
Though to inexperienced eyes, this code may ap- 
pear asa new work, produced by some great change 
in our social system, yet to more accurate observ- 
ers it will be apparent, that it embraces the most 
ancient regulations of the founders of New Eng- 
land. In perusing its pages, we take counsel from 
sages of other times, and pursue*®their directions, 
expressed in the language, and adapted to the cus- 
toms of the present period. It is thus, that the le- 
gislation of a free people, is most successfully ac- 

-complished;_always imitating the course of nature, 
without violence or injury; effecting transactions, 
resembling the lapse of time, without sensible mo- 
tion; or like human growth from infancy to man- 
hood, with a continued consciousness of personal 
identity. 

All the improvements, which distinguish men 
from mere animals, are derived from:the union of 
science with human labor. All knowledge con- 
sists, either in the revelation of the divine will, or 
in demonstrations, founded cn observation and ex- 
perience. Notwithstanding the high pretensions 
of different systems of Ontology, the well known 
controversies they have occasioned, from the age 
of Plato to:'the present period, prove that they are 
all mere narratives of human opinions, in different 
stages and improvement, and contain but little 
which can be rendered practically useful. As all 
Science consists in clear perceptions of truth, we 
must conclude, thatit is only from revealed religion, 
and by persevering exertions in exploring the mys- 
teries of nature, guided by systematical education, 
that man cah acquire reverential iceas of the great 








Author of all being, or any certain knowledge, ei- 
ther of the extent of his own povvers, or of the so- 
cial duties which arise fron the development of 
new discoveries, Si 

A more sublime and affecting illustration of these 
truths, Was never presented to human view, than 
by our ancestors who landed at Plymouth. This 


illustrious band of independents, these real heroes 


of humanity, firmly believed what though perceiv- 
ed by reason, human theories have enveloped in 
obscurity, the existence of a superintending Provi- 
dence, coinciding with the unrestrained exercise of 
human energies. Discarding inventions which their 
experience liad proved to be the instruments of ty- 


‘ranny, fraud, and imposture; confiding in the suc- 


céss of human exertions, yet humbly confessing 
their own imperfections; resolutely defending opi- 
nions founded on what were then the most recent 
discoveries, yet-establishing no new systems; free- 
ly encouraging other communities, and future ge- 
herations, to be directed by the progressive lights 
they might acquire; voluntary exiles from an op- 
pressed, but still beloved country, unsubdued by 
toil, want and disease, they stood upon the margin 
of an unexplored coast. and surveyed the scenes 
of surrounding nature. Over their heads, they per- 
ceived the radient source of heat, motion and fer- 
tility, a terrestrial image of all pervading and di- 
vine beneficence; but on every side, and beneath 
their feet, they could behold nothing but the heav- 
ing ocean, lofty forests, savage beasts and more sas 
vage men, the only tenants of an unbroken soil, — 
They resolved to tame those elements of physical 
and moral strife, but they never dared to invoke the 
protection of heaven in favor of injustice, igno- 
rance, or sloth, or otherwise than in aid of their 
own exertions. They dedicated edifices to God, 
to justice, and to education; they established 
homes of ‘freedom for themselves and children; 
and from the association which was then formed, 
and the labors whith then commenced, have pro- 
ceeded all the hopes, comforts and security which 
we enjoy, and all the sympathies with which our 
hearts are warmed. 

But notwithstanding the present prosperity of 
their descendants, it becomes us all, “to rejoice 
with trembling.” Though we have made ereat at. 
tainments, and have discovered that intelligence, 
enterprize and industry are best promoted by civil 
divisions, which excite emulation; though we ad. 
mit that every division’ ought to, enjoy an entire 
equality of political rights, it has not been yet as ful- 
ly demonstrated to our reason and experience, that 
the security of personal rights can only result from 
a like equality, and from.the harmony of united ac. 
tion; itis not universally perceived, that the rulers 
of states and nations, not excepting those which 
are most free, are subject to the same passions and 
infirmities, and that they invariably display the 
same vices, as well as virtues, which distinguish 
the individuals whose interests are confided to their 
care; that every where, free communities-are ex. 
posed to the overwhelming power of foreign rivals, 
to the fatal consequences of civil dissentions, ‘and 
the no less sure destruction, produced by under. 
mining influences or moral imbecility. 

The history of every age, however, attests the 
truth of these positions, and it is equally certain, 
that the best virtues of men are counterfeited for 
purposes of ambition or selfishness, and that the 
mischiefs to which they tend, can be counteracted 
only by a wise organization of meral and physical 
force. Both in small as well as in great communi- 


ties, there exist alNances of cunning, fraud, chica- 
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ney, and imposture, to pervert the best institutions. 
Those who are neither inventors of useful aris, nor 
promoters of public industry; who neither «toil, 
nor spin, nor sow, nor reap, nor gather into barns;” 


who add nothing to the public stock, by their sci- | 


ence, ingenuity, or by the assistance they afford, 
are constantly devising projects to divert the ac- 
quisitions of the defenceless men, to their own ad- 
vantage. These evils admit of no remedies, but 
wise and impartial legislation, applied with un- 
ceasing vigilance. 

It is to perform these duties to our constituents, 
that we are now convened, and in discharging them, 
I do not doubt that we shall endeavor to govern 
our conduct by the constitution which the people 
liave established. It is pleasing to reflect, that in 
many respects our task is more easy and plain, than 
that which our predecessors have performed. 

The outlines of our system are now well defined; 
our statutes are intelligible to common capacities; 
while, by luminousjcommentaries, and by minute 
reports of decided cases, much of the learning 
which it has been necessary for practical lawyers 
to acquire, will hereafter be principally usefal in 
expounding and reconciling our constitutions of 
government; in adjusting controversies, between 
citizens of different states, and in maturing a sys- 
tem of natural Jaw. To modify the tendency of 
every learned science, to create artificial refine- 
ments, and tosupply the demands of an improving | 
age, a. wise, firm, and prudent exercise of the su- 
pervising power, will be constantly necessary, to 
the conservation aml advancement of public and 
personal rights; but the same means which will se- 
eure an impartial administration of justice, will 


equally furnish sure guides and safe analogies, by 


which to enlighten and direct the wisdom oi every 
grade of legistators. 

Next in importance to the laws which protect 
public peace and order, are these which relate to 
the accumulation, security and distribution of pro- 
perty. By an ancient law, every man may se. 
cure any demand against another, by attaching his 
person or property, on giving security that he will 
prosecute his claim to effect, and answer all dama- 
ges in case of failure. The natural effect of this 
regulation is, to render the transactions of every 
man subject to the vigilant observation of all per- 
sons interested in his conduct, thereby restraining 
extravagant enterprizes, and abuses of credit. The 
experience of a iong period, has proved that the 
principles en which this law is founded, are wise, 
just and salutary; but since its establishment, which 
originated when the state was almost exclusively 
agricultural; since more complex relations of pro- 
perty have been widely diffused by the extension of 
commerce, arts, and manufactures, and since the 
incorporation of banks, which are comparatively of 
recent origin, and as they have gradually acquired 
x controlling power and influence over the circulat- 
ing medium and property of the state, it deserves 
serious consideration, whether the unlimited right 
of attachment does not now require the interposi- 
tion of the legislature. 

Happily for us, safe and easy remedies exist, by 
means well known to our laws, which being proper- 
ly applied, will protect the rights of individuals, 
without impairing the fair advantages which may 
be derived from our varied industry, or from bank- 
ing institutions, 

An attachment is nothing more than a temporary 
lien, created by the will of one party, to secure the 
acquisition of some legal right, supposed to be de- 
nied, or detained by another party. Other lens 


3 





are a species of mortgages, created by operation of 
law, to favor purposes of public utility. They al. 
ready exist in favor of debts due to the state, and 
the United States; also in some cases, in favor of 
factors, mechanics, and manufactures, and for the 
wages due to seamen and mariners. 

The principle upon which liens created by ope. 
ration of law, are founded, is that all property, pub. 
lic or private, ought to be protected in proportion 
to the increased value it has acquired, by public re- 
gulations, by private advances, or by the applica- 
tion of human labor. Legal liens protect rights, 
extend credit, and are proofs of improvements in 
commerce, arts, and civilization. ‘That “the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire,” is a divine precept. 

In conformity with principle, which I think are 
analogous to our established institutions, and sanc- 
tioned by reason, justice, and religion, I submit to 
your consideration, the expediency of so modifying 
the right of attachment, as fully to protect that in- 
dustry, upon which the elements of all our pros- 
perity depend. 

The interests of every mariner, are by law, iden- 
tified with the ship in which he traverses the ocean, 
He well knows, that the ship is, or may be render- 
ed specifically responsible for the payment of his 
wages, notwithstanding any misfortunes which may 
attend his employers; and we all know, that with- 
out this security, all attempts to prosecute mari- 
time commerce would be nugatory. As it is im- 
possible to conceive of any species of property, 
which is not derived from the spontaneous produc- 
tions of the soil, or created by industry; as by our 
system of government all rithts ought to be im- 
partially protected; as one man’s earnings ought 
never to be applied to satisfy the debts of another, 
without his express or implied consent: and as la- 
bor on land, is as meritorious as labor on the sea, 
it seems to be proper that principles which have 
been established for the protection of mariners, 
should be applied in analogous cases, for the pro- 
tection of all persons who perform labor for hire. 
Though doubts may exist as to the extent to 
which legal protection should be afforded, yet 
the justice of the principle, will not, as I conceive, 
be denied. : 

{ therefore respectfully propose to your conside- 
ration, the expediency of declaring by law, that in 
addition to the rights which now exist, all the per- 
sonal effects remaining on farms, or in occupied te- 
nements, shall be responsible forthe payment of the 
wages of servants, laborers, and overseers; and ge- 
nerally, of all persons who perform agricultural or 
other labor for stipulated wages, or hire, during a 
reasonable period after such wages accrue, not- 
withstanding any attachment by other persons, or 
by corporations. 

The object of this proposal is, to afford an equal 
and just protection to every species of subordinate 
labor; but to provide an equivalent security to the 
owners and tenants of farms, and other real proper- 
ty, I propose that no attachment on mesne process, 
by other parties, shall be construed to operate so as 
to vary or defeat any contract between a land own- 
er and tenant, for the payment of rent, or for any 
shares or deliveries of produce of any kind in lieu 
thereof; or to subject any articles remaining on 
farms, to the pxyment of any debts, in derogation 
of those specifically subsisting betweena land own- 
er and tenant; or to subject to attachment, otherwise 
than in suits between land owners and tenants, any 
articles prepared for market, consisting of animal 
or vegetable food; or the productions of animals, 
or of plants, or of household manufactures of any 
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‘kind, or of raw materials, consisting of wood, iron, 
metals, or minerals, while remaining in the custody 
of any factor, agent, mechanic, or manufacturer, or 
deposited with either of them for sale, distribution, 
or conversion into manufactures, reserving however 
to all other persons, their existing rights of pro- 
ceeding, as in cases of foreign attachment, to re- 
cover their proportions of the avails of all proper- 
ty attached, after ali prior contracts and engage- 
menis between land owners, tenants, factors, me- 
chanics, and manufacturers, in relation thereto, 
have been fulfilled and discharged. , 

For the protection of carpenters; joiners, paint- 
ers, and masons, whose labors add to the value of 
real property, or of shipping, I propose that the 
buildings, vessels and other erections which they 
create or repair, shall be responsible for ail mate- 
rials and labor employed thereon, but to be so esti- 
mated by a jury, as to refer to the additional value 
created by such improvements, and not to defeat 
or impair the rights created by existing mortgages 
or prior liens. 

Analmest bonndless scene is now opening to the 
commerce of the United States, and if we are just 
to ourselves, it may be improved to encourage every 
kind of internal industry, to extend the principles 
of free rmovernments, and promote the civilization 
and happiness of mankind, The most important 
regulations on these interesting subjects, ought to 
proceed from the national government, but we can 
do much to encourage and protect the merchants, 
and traders of this’state: and with these views I re- 
commend a revision of our laws in relation to part- 
nerships, ancl an extension of them to a principle 
which though common, fora long period in Europe, 
has hitherto been but partially recognized in this 
country. 

By an ancient statute to prevent frauds and per. 
inries, no suit can be maintained upon any contract, 
subjecting an executer or administrator, upon any 
special promise to answer damages out of his own 
estate; or upon any contract made in consideration 
of marriage; or for the sale of lands; or upon any 
special promise to answer for the debt, default, or 
miscarriage of another person: or upon any contract 
which is not to be performed within one year, un- 
lees such contract be made in writing, and signed 
by the party to be charged therewith. At the re- 
vision of the last session, the well approved princi- 
ples of this law were extended to all contracts for 
the sale of goods, wares and mechandise, not deli- 
vered in whole or in part, for the price of thirty-five 
dollars or upwards, which to be valid, must now be 
reduced to writing, or something must be delivered 
in earnest, to bind the bargain. 

But notwithstanding this law, it seems that any 
commercial partnership may be proved as a parol 
contract, and of course, real or merely imagined in- 
terests, founded on private confidence or friendship, 
or established by those frauds and perjuries which 
the law was designed to repress, may occasion te- 
dious, doubtful and ruinous litigations, extremely 
perplexing and annoying to all concerned in the 
administration of justice Nor are these evils the 
greatest, which may be fairly traced to this discre- 
pancy in the legal system. Owing to the hazards 
which attend commercial partnerships, they are 
coramonly avoided by prudent men, who, from age 
or other causes, have retired from active business. 
The young and enterprizing members of the 
community, are thereby deprived of the aids, 
counsel and experience, which they ought to 
derive from those -more advanced in life, who, 

on their part, are compelled to retain their capi- 
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tals for occasional investments in speculations, or 
in purchases of stocks, orinusury. To supply the 
deficiency of capital in active business, recourse is 
had to confidential and honorary engagements, and 
the voluntary assignments of property, by which 
they have |:een satisfied, have, 2s is too well known, 
been a source of great Joss, and in many instances, 
of entire ruin, to other descriptions of creditors, 
who were, in all cases, equally, and in many, much 
more honest and meritorious. 7 | 

To mitigate, if not wholly prevent the mischiefs 
which have been mentioned, it is worthy of con- 
sideration, whether in strict analogy with our Jaws, 
it would not be expedient to require, that all, con- 
tracts by which commercial partherships.cte form. 
ed, should be reduced to writing, attested by wit- 
nesses, and recorded by the town registers, in 
books to be provided for that special purpose. 

it is manifestly proper, that those individuals 
who are authorized to sign the name of any firm, 
or to bind by contract, the property of a commer- 
cial company, should be known and held responsi- 
bleto the public; and in my opinion, it is equally 
clear, that a mode of contract, which has long 
been knewnin several partsof Europe, and which 
in France is styled socizre EX commanpITE, ought 
to be authorized by law, and encouraged in. this 
state. Dy this contract, a man may advance any 
proportian of the capital stock of a company, and 
be rerumerated, by receiving ashare of the ex- 
pected profits, in heu_ of interest, without being 
liable for other contributions in case of losses. It . 
may be thought, that an additional security, adapt. 
edto our circumstances, would arise from declar- 
ing, that the withdrawing of any part of the capi- 
tal upon which the credit of the company was 
founded, at any time orin any manner, not stipu- 
lated in the original contract, should be deemed 
fraudulent, and involve a joint and several respon- 
sibility of all parties to such transactions, and that 
no seperate partner should be allowed to claim as 
a creditorof such a company. This may deserve 
consideration, but if no such provisions were in- 
serted, the credit of commercial partnerships woyld 
be more firm than at present, when by being un- 
known to the public, often founded on capitals de- 
rived from confidential engagements which, are 
frequently mutual and always liable to be secretly 
withdrawn, they afford but little security to the 
community. 

A species of contract, greatly resembling that 
which is proposed, has long been recognized in re- 
lation to the fisheries and other concerns of mari- 
time commerce; and I can conceive of no reason, 
why it may not with equal safety and advantage, 
be extended to commercial partnerships on the 
land. There are many men of property, who 
from motives of consanguinity, friendship, or ex- 
pected profit, would entrust a part of their capi- 
tals, to the management of young men of prudence, 
skill and integrity, who could never be induced 
to expose their whole fortunes to the slightest haz- 
zard. The examples and counsel of such men, 
would afford the most effectual support to active 
exertions, thereby uniting the caution and expe- 
rience of age, with the energy of youth, and 
blending paternal influence, with the conscious-. 
ness of independent action. 

If these principles should meet with your appre- 
bation, a way will be prepared, for imitating an 
example of the ancient and patriotic state of New- 
Jersy,so far as the same may be applicable to our 
legal system. This state has deelared, by a law 
passed in February, 1820, that saving the rights ct 
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prior Bowa FIDE mortgagees and judgment credi- 
tors, all. future conveyances and assignments to 
trustees shall be made for the equal benefit of all 
creditors, in proportion to their respective just 
demands, and that all assignments, declaring any 
preference of one creditor over another, in respect 
of time, proportion, or amount of dividend, shall 
be deemed fraudulent and void. ‘These provi- 
sions are just and well calculated to prevent great 
abuses; but I submit to your consideration, whether 
they would not be more salutary, if adopted in 
coincidence with other regulations, which would 
provide for the younger members of our commu- 
nity, the means of acquiring a fair and well defined 
credit. 

_ Much of the time of congress has been consum- 
ed in unavailing attempts to establish uniform re- 
gulations, for securing a just distribution of the 
property, and a fair relief and protection to the 
persons of bankrupt merchants and traders. The 
great importance of this subject to the rights, li 
berty and property of many individuals in this 
state, to the intepcourse of the several states with 
each other, and its intimate conhexions with com- 
merce, individual and national credit and charac- 
ter throughout the werld, will, | hope, justify me 
in briefly expressing my opinion on some of these 
apparently intricate relations. 

Phe elementary principles upon which a statute 
of bankruptcy ought to be founded, are few and 
simple. A man who does not perform his con- 
tracts, is either guilty of a voluntary offence, in 
which case he deserved punishment, or the nor- 
performance is involuntary, in which case be ac- | 
quires a right to public sympathy and pretection 
No conditions are more dilierent than those 
which are produced by crime, and thos2 by misfor- 
tune, 

By existing laws, every man’s contracts may sur- 
vive his ability to perform them. The effect is 
to destroy his activity, and produce a civil death, | 
leaving his person burdensome to his friends and | 
the community. 

State faws may take and distribute all the pro- 
perty of an individual, but have no operation in 
releasing his future acquisition from the controu! 
of his creditors; such an effect being consider- 
etl by the courts, as embraced in the provision of 
the constitution of the United States which re- 
strains the states from passing laws “imparing the 
obligations of contracts.” 

It is the precise and peculiar effect of “laws on 
the subject of bankruptcies,” to disolve and cancel 
contracts, after a just distribution of the property 
of bankrupts. Such Jaws can be enacted by con. 
gress alone, and their power is only restrained by 
an injunction, that, the rule shall be “uniform 
throughout the United States.” Every part of the 
constitution is marked with the characters of 
equality and uniformity. Whenever rights exist, 
they exist equally for ail the people under similar 
circumstances and in like condition. 

During every period of thirty years, a mass of 
property, exceeding in value whatever exists at 
one time in this country, is, by an invariable law of 
nature, transferred to new proprietors. Of this in- 
numerable property, a great amount is annually 
transferred, by the settlement of intestate and in- 
solvent estates. The laws which regulate such pro- 
ceedings, are, or ought to he, precisely such as are 
required in statutes of bankruptcy. Rights of dow- 
er, and by curtesy, prevail for the relief of bereaved 
families, and for the support of children, in prefer- 
ence to the rights of creditors, and they furnish 


some guide for determining the allowances which 
ought to be made to innocent bankrupts.. If con-’ 

ress cannot be reconciled to.such regulations as 
have heen adopted in other countries, they ought 
at least, to define what acts shall constitute bank- 
ruptcies, and to declare. what consequences they 
shall produce, when. arising from frauds or from 
misfortunes. These facts might be ascertained by 
juries, and if jealousies. of the national authority 
could be dismissed, and the state governments 
would not restrain their courts and officers from 
being so employed, the distribution of the property 
of bankrupts, might be committed to the probate, 
prerogative and orphan courts of the several states, 
to be applied on national and impartial principles. 
The expense and uncertainty of a distinct arrange- 
ment of new boards and officers, would be wholly 
saved; and I do not perceive why civil deaths, occa- 
sioned by bankruptcy or insolvency, need to pro- 
duce any greater disturbance of our system, than is 
now produced by the natural death of individuals: 
there being nothing necessarily connected with the 
questions which would arise, tending to increase 
or to diminish the authority of the national judi- 
ciary, or to vary the relations of the state govern- 
ments, to the government of the union. Our sys- 
tem of military defence, affords an illustration of the 
advantages which are derived from uniform regula- 
tions, when established by congress, and executed 


by state laws, adapted by them te local circum- 
stances and customs. 


To leave the whole subject unregulated, appears 
to me to be neither consistent with political pru- 


| dence nor with justice. All personal rights secured 


by the constitution, demanded protection. Rights 
of property, to a vast amount, are depending, 
which will be regulated in some manner. If the 
laws of the states should, in any instances, be par- 
tial to their own citizens, and adverse to the rights 
of those of other states, or of foreigners, they will, 
in the absence of efficient legal remedies, be coun- 
teracted by retaliatory measures, inauspicious to 
the public tranquility, or portentous of a gradual 
dissolution of our union. It was to obviate such 
dangers, that the provision in the constitution, se- 
curing equal rights, was adopted. If you should 
approve the sentiments I have expressed, a reso- 
lution to that effect would, doubtless, secure the 
just influence of this state, on the decision of this 
question. 


I have, on more than one occasion, expressed my 
opinions, respecting banking institutions, That, 
under wise management, they are well calculated to 
accumulate and preserve metallic money; that they 
may be rendered safe places of deposite forthe pro- 
perty of women, children, aged persons, trustees, 
and corporate bodies is certain. That they promote 
punctuality, accelerate negociations, and may ex- 
tend credit, assist active industry, and beneficially 
regulate exchange, within the spheres of their 
just influence, ought not to be denied. Like fire, 
they are useful while under control; but when un- 
governable, they are destructive to themselves and 
to all around them. 


The operations of all banks are limited by those 
of commerce, the invariable tendency of which is, 
to equalize the prices of exchangeable commodi- 
ties. The inequalities which temporarily exist, are 
liquidated by bills of exchange, which demand pay- 
ment in gold or silver. These metals are the only 
conventional measures of value throughout the 
civilized world, and their power, and the effects 
(which they invariably produce, can tio more be 
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panne controlled than the motions of the 
atmosphere. 3 
capRer ee banks in this state as well deserve the 
credit which they enjoy, as any in this country, 
ought, I believe, to be admitted; and, having stated 
the advantages which may be derived from them, 
it remains to consider whether some limitations of 
their present powers are not necessary, to secure 
the people against those abuses to which these in- 
stitutions are peculiarly liable. 

The banks in this state are confined to a trade in 
pills of exchange, silver, or gold bullion, and to the 
sale of property pledged or taken for the security 
of debts; and, in the prosecution of this trade, they 
may issue circulating notes, payable in moncy, a 
privilege which is denied to individuals, 

By the trade which is authorized, and as it isnow 
conducted, the banks acquire a control over the 

circulating currency. It is prosecuted by men dis- 
tinguished for wealth, sagacity, and information, in 
ull the concerns of business, assisted by no incon. 
siderable proportion of the best legal talents of this 
country, which are combined and concentrated in 
the support of theirinteresis, ‘The loans of banks 
ure generally made ior periods not exceeding three 
months, secured always by one, and usually by two 
indorsers. During the vecurrence of periods short- 
er than those which are necessary to prepare any 
articles of agricultural produce for market, and of 
niost articles of manufacturing or mechanical skill, 
so as to acquire a fair exchangeable valuc, and 
against the combined array of the wealth, talents 
and learning, which have been described, thcre 
always exists a mass of property and a value ot 
labor, of every variety which can be named, expos- 
ed to attachinents planned in secret consultations, 
tle loss or even stagnation cf which would agitate 
the whole community. The same evil would arise 
from the failure of banks, when produced by mis- 
management, violence or fraud, 

It is no sufficient reply to this statement of unde- 
niuble facts, tu say, that tie danger of such evils is 
remote, and improbable in respect to us. That 
they have all happened in the United States, and 
that a great and interesting part of cur country is 
now suffering the most distressing privations from 
these causes, iscertain. ‘The exisience cf a single 
case would be sufficient to prove that the power is 
dangerous, odious, unnecessary to the security, 
and, therefore, opposed to the true interests of the 
banks, and that it ought to be restrained by law. 

Wich a view to the restraints which | consider as 
proper and necessary, | have assumed as axioms— 


First, That the wages of labor ought never to be: 


defeated! by attachments of the property created 
by that labor, which ought to remain charged with 
the payment thereof, during a reasonable period 
after such wages accrue. 

Second, That the contracts between land owners 
and the lessees of hired farms and rented tene. 
ments, are, in their nature, founded in confidence 
and friendship, and that here they are designed to 
promote industry, by encouraging men whose chief 
er only property consists in skill, labor and honesty, 
which ought never to be deféated, but always en- 
couraged by law. 

Third, That the contracts of both descriptions 
ef men, with those mechanics, manufacturers, and 
with the factors whom they employ, in all branches 
of business which add to the value of property, or 
are concerned in the primary distributions of the 
productions of domestic industry, ought to be pro- 
tected, so far as the direct relations of these prima- 
rv interests are concerned. 





‘T think it is evident that the connections which 
have been recited, are those by which alone money 
is ever acquired to satisfy any, contracts; that ' 
embrace the elementary combinations of agricul: 
ture, arts and commerce; . and that any cause which 
interrupts these connections, tends to dislocate 
those bonds of confidential intercourse which unite 
mankind, and can be only favorable to the interests 
of those who aecumulate property by purchases at 
sales by sheriffs and auctioneers, thereby speculat- 
ing on the misfortunes which they not unfrequently 
create, . og 

These conclusions are manifestly just, as the. 
claims of banks can never be ultimately satisfied, 
otherwise than with that money over which they 
possess an almost exclusivecontrol. It can, there- 
fore, never be their interest, as corporate bodies, 
to mterrupt the labors or to diminish the profits of 
that.productive industry, which creates accumula- 
tions. ‘There vigilance is alone usefully employed, 
when, by denials of credit, they restrain hazardous 
and unprofitable enterprizes, and their superior 
and almost exclusive advantages for deciding what 
credits are safe and proper, render it entirely equi- 
table, that, in securing their own demands, théy 
should extend their protection to those industrious 
orders of society whose credits are founded on the 
previous advances of these corporations, If these 
principles should be engrafted on our law ofattach. 
ment, I do not perceive why banks may not be ren- 
dered highly useful to the public; otherwise their 
influence must create a dependant -spirit, which. 
ought not to exist ina free community. 

The right to coin money, is a high power en- 
trusted by all civilized nations tothe supreme autho- 
rity; and, in this country, it has accordingly beew 
expressly and exclusively confided to congress.— 
Our legal standard consistsof gold and silver coins, 
the value of which has been declared by law. Our 
actual currency now consists of bank notes: these 
notes are in no sense money; and, at best, they can 
only be considered as bills of exchange on the 
place where they are made payable. - 


It appears, from the charters of all the banks, 
that the power to issue notes was intended to be 
only incidental, and auxiliary to a trade in gold and 
silver bullion. This trade has, however, by issues 
of small circulating notes, been transferred to fo- 
reign commerce, leaving the interior interests ‘of 
this great country wholly dependant on its fluctua. 
tions. 


The only effectual control over the‘operations of 
banks, as they are. now managed, arises from the 
negociations of the general treasury, which are 
conducted through the bank of the United States.. 
This control is essentially assisted by the re-actions 
which are created by the exchange brokers, and. 
by the mutual jealousies of all the banks. The 
impatience which is always manifested under these 
salutary restraints, and the frequent and sudden 


vibrations in the state of the currency which they 


occasion, are unfavorable to industry, and prove, 
that an equilibrium which is only maintained by a 
constant conflict of active, yet opposing principles, 
is very precarious: 


Several of the middle states have perceived this 
danger, and have restrained their banks from issu- 
ing notes below five dollars, which will secure te 
their peuple a silver currency. The curreiicy of 
gold will neverre-appear unless the restraints upon 
banks are carried still farther, accompanied with 
anextensive coinage of gold, and an equalization 
of our exchange with Europe, which will soon be 
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produced, either by the policy of our government 
or the genéral poverty of our country. 

fam not informed of, the present state of the 
northern banks, and am only desirous of promoting 
their true interests, which, when weil understood, 
are always compatible with the interests of the 
people. Evils which have been long accumulating, 
are, when any delays can be permitted, most safely 
and effectually corrected by mild remedies, gradu. 
ally applied; but, in my opinion, it is an evasion of 
the principles of the constitution jto permit the 
banks to substitute their notes for the légal curren- 
cy of the country. The unit of silver, at least, which 
may be required of every man in his daily trans- 
actions, ought not to rest where it cannot be con- 
stantly and conveniently commanded. An appeal 
may be safely made to the convictions of every in- 
telligent banker, and to the conscience of every 
honest man, for the truth of the following positions. 
The notes of banks are a manufacture of which 
the fabrication is not more difficult than that of se- 
veral other manufactures which are in common use. 
Whatever any art can create, an equal or superior 
art can imitate. Accordingly, it is seen that notes 
are counterfeited, which deceive the managers of 
banks and the most skilful of exchange brokers. 
The number of frauds which are thus committed 
upon the people, cannot be conjectured; but they 
are known to be frequent and widely extended. 
The counterfeit notes in circulation, equally with 
those which are génuine, limit and expel the circu- 
lation of metallic money. The frauds are, in most 
instances, practised upon men whose residence is 
distant from the banks where they are represented 
to be payable; they tempt thoughtless persons, who 
have themselves been deceived, to the commission 
of crimes. Even the genuine notes are necessarily 
entrusted to persons who are too frequently found 
to possess unstable principles, and who subject 
stockholders to great and sometimes to ruinous 
losses. It cannot be proper, or even just, that such 
a currency should be offered to the honest, indus 
trious and unsuspecting people of this country, as 
a substitute for that which is established by our 
fundamental laws, and which is founded on the 
uniform, inimitable, and imperishable elaborations 
of nature. 

The stockholders in all banks are equally inte- 
rested with the other members of the community 
in correcting this great abuse of credit. The pre- 
sent is a fit time to commence the operation. A 
commerce with the countries which produce the 
most abundant supplies of gold and silver, and 
where, from the state of their industry, these me- 
tals constitute an essential branch of their exports, 
is now unfolding. If this commerce should com- 
mence with the diffusion of circulating paper, the 
advantages and security which it might afford to 
this country, will be transferred to Europe; and if, 
in consequence of the vibrations to which all com- 
merce is exposed, we should be overwhelmed bya 
paper medium, Curing a period of misfortunes, the 

atest evils and dangers may be anticipated; al- 

though, in connection with asystem of wise restric- 
tions, the banking system might, even now, be 
safely extended, or suffered to rest on the aids of 
private credit. | 

In areview of past transactions, connected with 
proposals for future improvements, it would be a 
great omission not to notice our establishments for 
promoting education. These are in a flourishing 
condition, and are the glory of this state. During 
a considerable period, Yale college was an ad- 
vanced station on the frontiers of American lite- 





— 
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rature. ' I shall leave to history the duty of awaken. 
ing the public memory to the names of eminent 
men, distinguished in every branch of human know. 
ledge, and of recounting the services they have 
rendered to the cause of science and virtue. We 
are now surrounded by enlightened and opulent 
communities, whose literary establishments are ris- 
ing, or have risen, to an equality with our own. 
Their great successcan excite no unpleasant emo. 
tions in our breasts, because it is merely the accom. 
plishment of purposes which we have constantly | 
labored to promote. We can only fail in perform. / 
ing our duties, when we forget that the services o 
preceding generations, are pledges for the duties 
which we owe to posterity; that in an age of gene- 
ral improvement, whatever is not advancing, is at 
least relatively declining; that for a long time, we 
shall continue to be a colonizing state, and that our 
sons who leave us, can only acquire that equal sta- 
tion in society, which will be allotted to their vir« 
tues and intellectual attainments. 

All human duties relate to God, or to our fellow 
men. The first are revealed, and it is the right of 
every man to interpret them according to the dic- 
tates of his ownconscience. Education relates to 
our social duties, which arise from our intcilectual 
or physical capabilities; and that system is best 
which most rapidly and most extensively imparts 
to successive generations, the knowledge of what- 
ever has been, or can be known, with the faculty 
of performing whatever has becn, or can be per- 
formed. As we cannot yet perceive the bounda- 
ries of human capacity, we can only be certain, that 
the conduct of men cought to be subject to no other 
restraints, than such as are imposed by religion and 
Morality, and that within these‘limits, intellectual 
attainments are the most valuable, and ought to be 
respected as the most inviolable, property we can 
possess. 

Our common schools, after having been diffused 
throughout the state, and liberally endowed, on 
principles of entire equality, have been committed 
to the protection of the people at large. No du- 
ties therefore remain unperformed by the legisla- 
ture, but to observe with vigilant attention, whe- 
ther the system which their wisdom has formed, is 
duly executed; to supply such deficiencies as time 
may discover, and to aid such improvements, adapt- 
edto our circumstances, as the experience of this, 
or any other country, may recommend to our adop- 
tion. 

Without intending to intimate that any defects, 
either in the system or inthe management, have yet 
been discovered, I cannot deem it useless to supe 
gest, that the efficiency of our system of education, 
will always depend upon the capacity and skill of 
the instructors, who are, from time to time, em- 
ployed in the primary school. It was never intend- 
ed, that the contributions from the school fund, 
should be a full substitute for those which the dis- 
tricts may raise, by taxing their members. In eve- 
ry district, such instructors only ought to be em- 
ployed as are capable of raising the grade of edu- 
cation to such a point as the minds of the pupils 
are generally capable of sustaining. The difference 
between what is passable, and what is excellent, is 
immense; while economy is always a noble virtue; 
parsimony is frequently adegrading vice; and me- 
diocrity ought to command as little respect in a 
scheol, as in a college; it will every where, and. at 
all times, evince an ascendency of feeble views, or 
a “withholding of more than is meet, tending to po- 
verty,” of the most abject nature, the poverty of 
intellect. 
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Inconformity with tbe laws of nature, which are 
always wise, provision is made in our system, for 
instituting schools of a higher order than those 
which may be established by the districts. These 
are precious institutions, weil adapted to encourage 
still higher advances in science, A third grade 
might be introduced, or perhaps engrafted on some 
of our existing academies, with great benefit to the 


state, and with as high a probability of profit, as 


any invesment of capital within my knowledge. 


é 





scale proportioned to our comparative territory and 
“population. 3 
But it ought, in my opinion, to be constantly re- 
collected, that our system of taxation will be tole- 
rable only while the public expenditures are prtin- 
cipajly confined, as at present, to those which are 
required by towns, societies, and other local and 
subordinate jurisdictions, and that if taxes on the 
general list, which fall principally on farmers, 
should be greatly increased, their burdens would 


In such institutions, the indispensible attentions to| be rendered unequal, and a value of industry be 


religion and morality might be united with instruc- 


tion, in allthose branches of physital science and} proposed improvements. 


knowledge which impart to youth, intelligence 


discouraged in some towns, equal to that of the 
Benefits which would 
be common te all, or at least not injurious to any 


vigor and energy, in all those concerns of active | interests, ought to be the objecis of our pursuit. 


life to which they may be devoted. A college in 


There exists one subject of taxation, which I have. 


the state of Vermont, is now conducted on these| before presented to your view, which would be be- 


principles, and I have no doubt that it is one of 


the mast useful institutions in this country. 


neficial to every interest, asa mere regulation of 
police, independent of its great financial advan- 





In connection with this suggestion, I deem it my | t#8¢5- With it, a fund may be created, upon 


duty to observe, that the Journal of Science, which 
has for some time been published at New Haven, 
and conducted by one of the professors of Yale col- 
Jege has acquired a circulation throughout the U. 
States, and has established an extensive correspon- 
dence in the most polished and literary nations of | 
Europe. Its object is to render common to this; 
country and tothe world, a knowledge of our vast 
‘resources, connected with notices of the means of 
rendering all discoveries and inventions, bath here 
and elsewhere, useful to ourselves and to mankind. 
While pursuing its silent and unobtrusive career, 
it has conferred a celebrity on the state and onthe | 
college, which they never before derived from any | 
single publication. Neither the literary labors, nor 
even the publication, have derived any aid from the 
funds of the state, or the college, but have hitherto 
been wholly gratuitous and unrewarded. 1 most 
earnestly recommend this Journal to your protec- 
tion, that, after a proper inquiry, you may decide 
whether any, or what assistance, is necessary to in- 
sure it against any hazard of a decline, and that 
if practicable, its utility may be still further aug. 
mented. 


A laudable zeal for promoting internal improve- 
ments, has been excited by the briliiant examples 
of neighboring states; and I have received intima- 
tions, that memorials will be presented, soliciting 
assistance from this state. I possess no means of 
forming any opinion of the comparative merits of 
these applications, and entertain no doubt, that 
they willall receive from you that impartial atten- 
‘tion, which a respect to public sentiment and the 
interests of our constituents demand. 


It is certain, that all grants of money ought tobe 
limited by our resources; that the people ought not 
to be subjected to burdengume taxes, and that the 
conservative power ought to be exerted, to protect 
individuals against visionary speculations and ex- 
pensive projects, which would cause their impo- 
verishment. On the other hand, great caution is 
necessary not to depress the rising spirit of the age. 
It will doubtless be recollected, that wise expendi- 
tures augment, instead of diminishing the public 
income; that itis always proper to encourage the 
employment of private wealth, in such objects of 
public utility as produce new accumulations, and 
that we ought not to suffer the people to feel any 
relative discouragement; for though we are bess 
opulent than our neighbors, I have no doubt t hat 
we are their superiors in economy, and that wiaat. 
ever they have usefully accomplished, can be re- 





which we may at once commence a vigorous sys- 


tem of internal improvement; without it, ar some 
other equivalent auxiliary revenue, Iam persuaded 
that all our efforts must be feeble and disunited. 


An excise on the consumption of distilled spirits, 
might be collected, at a very moderate expense, by 
one officer in each county. Whatever duty was 
imposed, would be refunded with profit, to the re- 
tailers, as it would wholly full upon the consumers. 
It ought to be no part of our ambition, to retail 
ardent spirits at low ‘prices. The principal con- 
sumers are improvident men, who frequently ruin 
themselves, distress their families, and greatly add 
to the expenses of towns. It is morally right, that 
they should repair the evils they create, and it is 
by taxation alone, that this effect can be produced. 
To many individuals, who are not ruined, the ex- 
pense is hurtful, and in the degree in which the 
consumption of spirits is innocent, the tax would 
be voluntary, light, and insensibly paid. 

Probably distillation is the art most injurious to 
mankind, which was ever invented. As however, 
this art furnishes a market for grain and fruits, 
which are productions of our soil; as it supplies 
articles of commerce to states and countries with. 
out our jurisdiction; as reformations ought to com- 
mence athome, and with those who propose them; 
as distillation is every where practised, and as it 
would be worse than useless, to extend restrictions, 
which would be injurious to ourselves, without be- 
ing beneficial to others; [submit to your considera- 
tion, whether the distillers ahd importers in this 
state, might not be exempted from any daty oa 
being required not to sell ardent spirits, in less 
quantities than a single barrel, and in this state, 
only to licensed retailers, and also to render ac- 
counts to the excise officers, of the quantities sold, 
and the persons to whom distributed. Such regu- 
lations would facilitate the collection of the reve- 
nue, and render the tax“equal among the venders.. 
A well devised system on this subject, would be 
every where supported by all conscientious men, 
and would furnish a title to the lasting gratitude 
of the people. 

The institutions of this state have acquired a 
high degree of maturity, and they rest on the surest 
of ali foundations, the affections and confidence of 
the people; they form parts of a more extended 
system of administration, the permanency and or- 
der of which, are essential to the common security. 
The subjects which I have presented to your con- 
sideration, are of great importance, and Lam un- 
conscious of any motives, which could mislead a 





peated here, with at least equal advantages, :on a 





judgment, which ought to be impartially and cx: 
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ehisively directed to the advancement of the pub- 
lic good. Being however convinced, that all hu- 
man views are fallible, and reposing entire conti- 
dence in your candor and wisdom, I respectfully 
submit them to your decision. 

| OLIVER WOLCOTT. 
-* Generai assembly, 

May session, A. D. 1822, 








CHRONICLE. 


Naval. The report of the loss of a party be- 
longing to.the U.S. ship Franklin, is mournfully 
-true. It consisted of seven officers, viz: lieut. 
James N. Perry, Dr. Cornelius C. De Puy, Midship- 
men Robert Marshall, John Cremer, Edward Preb- 
ly, Robert B. Coffin, and Reuben R. Pinkham, 
and three seamen, named John Smith, Ist, Melanc. 
ton C. Read, and William M'Daniels, who left the 
ship in one of her boats, with the design of visit- 
ing Quintera, a small. town sixteen miles to the 
northward of Valparaiso, formerly the residence of 
lord Cochrane. On nearing the shore, they unex- 
pectedly found a high surf rolling in, and attempt- 
ing to pass through it, in order to gain the usual 
landing place, the boat was overwhelmed by a tre. 
mendous surge, which capsized her and threw the 
whole party into the sea, Mid’n Pinkham and the 
lad M’Daniels were the only persons who escaped 
to relate the dreadful tidings! Messrs Marshall and 
Cremer, although excellent swimmers, disappeared 
very soon, and it is supposed were carried down 
by one of the seamen who was unable to swim, as 
he was seen holding Marshall by the coat. 

It appears as if lieut. Perry might have saved 
himself, had he been less anxious about the pre- 
servation of the lives of otbers. The event threw 
a great gloom over the whole crew of the Frank. 
tin, for among those lost were some of the most 
promising young men belonging tothe navy, Se- 
veral of ihe bodies were recovered and decently 
interred. The chaplain of the ship, the rev. Mr. 
Andrews, delivered an impressive and appropriate 
address on the occasion. } 

Lieut. Perry was a brother of the late commo- 
dore, and deserving of the name. He was in the 
battle of Erie, quite a boy, only 12 or 13 years old, 
and received a sword from congress for his gallan- 
try and good conduct. 

In the passage out, the Franklin lost three men 
by accidents. She was still at Valparaiso. — 

The Macedonian frigate was at Port au Prince on 
the 18th of June, and the ship Hornet sailed from 
thence on acruise about the 20th. The people and 
government are well disposed towards the United 
States. . 

The report that a party of our seamen were kill 
ed in Cuba, jnear Cape Antonio, is refuted by let. 
ters from on boerd the Grampus—which vessel, as 
well as the Shark, has been very active in pursuit 
uf the pirates, chasing them sometimes in shoal 
water and small inlets, with boats, &c. but as yet 
without any remarkable success as to the capture 
of men, though chey have taken several small ves- 
sels. To-morrow,” says the last letter from the 
Grampus, “we are off for Sagua la Grande, where 
Raphaelina’s squadron are lying and frolicking 
away their prize money, said to amount to 180,000 
dollars. The expedition is under captain Petry, of 
the Shark, and consists of one schooner of 80 tons, 
a prize; one of 20 tons, do; two launches, two 
cutters, one gig, and a piratical boat; carrying, in 


ee 


all, about 80 men, well armed with an 18,12, and 6 
pound carronade, and 3 one pound swivels, extra 
muskets, &c.” 

Died, recently, at Norwich, Vermont, Samuel 
White, aged one hundred years, eight months and 
ten days. 

Mount Vernon. Judge Washington, who, it ap- 
pears, has been intruded upon by eating, drinking 
and dancing parties, has prohibited their entry 
upon his grounds at Mount Vernon—but he says 
that respectable strangers and others, be their con- 
dition in life what it may, who have a curiosity to 
visit the place, shall be politely attended to at all 
times, (Sundays excepted), as heretofore. 

Domestic emigration. Many cases occur of fami- 
lies emigrating from the old states west, marching 
on foot and drawing a light waggon themselves, for 
the transportation of the few articles necessary to 
their support on the road. One of these vehicles 
lately passed through Greenville, Ten. from North 
Carolina. The manin the shafts, was harnessed 
with a collar and traces—the rest of the family, 
according to their strength, pulled with ropes con- 


tion in this incident—it is an evidence of the pro- 
gress of things; but its monition is of a melancholy 
character. 

frialof Ned. A negro fellow so named, was tried 
and condemned at Norfolk on the 19th inst. for 
the crime of committing a rape on the person of 
a respectable white woman. He was found guilty, 
and the decision of the court was received with a 
burst of applause! 

Raspberries. Twenty thousand four hundred and 
forty-five baskets of raspberries are certified by the 
deputy clerk of the market, Mr. E. Frost, to have 
been sold in Fulton market, New-York, in one day. 


New-Hampshire salaries. Governor $1,200, trea- 
surer 600; counsellors, senators and representatives 
$2 per diem; secretary of state 500, attorney ge- 
neral 800. 


South Carolina. Six negro men, one of them 
free, and the rest slaves, were executed at Charles- 
ton on the 2nd inst. pursuant to a sentence of death 
passed on them three or four days before, for be- 
ing engaged in an attempt to raise an insurrection 
of the blacks. ‘The design appears to have been 
a pretty formidable one. Three of them were 
slaves of the governor of the state, and one of these 
was to have had his daughter, a beautiful young 
lady, as part of his share of the spoils, on the de- 
struction of her father and the whites. The plot 


ed for its accomplishment. 


new wheat have been brought to this city and solé 
at $1 33. 

Savannah, July 1. Case of the Apollo.—The 
commissioners appointed by the decree of the dis- 
trict judge have awarded to Emelius Bringeon, of 
Havre, owner of the French ship Apollo, Edou, 


| master, $25,000. The Apollo was seized by the 
collector of St. Mary’s, in Sept. 1820, for an ok ) 


ed violation of the act imposing a duty of $1 

per ton on French vessels, passed the 15th May, 
1820, and that a decree was passed, pro forma, in 
the March following, in the admiralty court, Geor- 
pria district, awarding restitution of vessel and car- 
g 0, leaving the question of costs and damages open 
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veniently fixed to the carriage. There is instruc. 


was discovered three days before the time appoint-- 


Richmond, June 26. Several thousand bushels of 


to. adjudication. ‘The above isthe result.—Geor-. 
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